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The evidence presented in this paper .suggests that 
deficits in selective skills are prisary iactors in learning 
disabilities, and that aptitude/treatsent interaction sodels say be 
useful in detisixm teaching sethbds for the reading instruction of 
learning disabled^ckildren. After reviening various approaches to 
teaching reading to learning djLsabled children, a new approach is 
proposed that cosbines task-^analytic prcgraiing, applied behavioral 
analysis, and selective attention to certain skills. IBsk analysis 
discloses the fact that certain skills sust be taught,, scst often 
correct phoneme responses to gra phases, responding in correct 
sequences, and blending separate .sound units into one vcrd; task 
analysis also reveals, however, that net all skills cossoaly included 
in conventional, teaching prograss are essential to prcbles learners. 
The paper concludes that sore than ever and especially for the 
learning disabled, teachers need to Carefully latch the type of 
instruction to the needs of the individual learner. (Discussion 
folloving presentation of the paper is included.) {^l) 
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TEACHING 1EA0ING TO UARNINC OISACLED CHILOflEri ' * • 

il 

r • » 

The Current org«intzcd learning disability movenient» replete with Journals^ 
conventions^ and parent groups began In the early 1960s. Three distinguishable 
types of approaches to teaching Jearning disabled (LD^ Qhitdren have emerged 
the etiological » the diagnost Ic^remcdtal » and the task*analyt Ic (Oateman, 1967b). 

The contributions arrd Ufnitatlons of each of the three approaches for teoch- 
tng reading to learning disabled children are revlev/ed briefly and a fourth ^p* 
proach Is proposed. The fourth approach suggests that maay learning disabled 
•children have certain characteristics which require very precise and careful 
teaching of decoding If they are to achieve nwn^ry of Initial reading skills. 
This fourth approach combines task-analytlc programming of reading Instruction 
(e.g. Engelmann and Oruner^ 1974; Vcnezky^ Note I) with research on the learn- 
ing processes of learning disabled children (Hatlahan and Kauf fman^ 1976; Ross^ 
1976) and proposes that aptitude-treatment Interaction Is a viable premise on 
irfilch to rest the combination (Salomon^ 1572; Tobias^ 1976). 

Learning Disabilities and heading Disabilities 

Current texts fn learning dtsabtlltleS necessarily recite two litanies 
the phenomenal growth of the field and the fact this growth has occurred wltRout 
an accepted definition of learning disabilities (see H^lahan t Kauffman^ 1976; . 
Lemer» 1976; Ross, L976}. Some authors cite several of the more widely known 
definitions and'^let the matter rest; others add yet another definition; most 
point out the circularity and logical Incooststfnctes Implicit In the available 
tlef lnltlons« 

A a.aJor unsettled definitional Issue Is the role^ If any^ of central nervous 
tystM (CNS) dysfunction In learning problems. Positions range from acceptance 
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of dcntonstrated CfJ? dysfunction as a ^lnc qua non of learning dUabilttics , 
(CIcfTcntSt 1966) lo Its tomplctc^rcjcctlon as Irrelevant (Cohen. 1973). 

Another unreso/vcd debate ccaters on the urc of a ••discrepancy" requirement • 
Some definitions stipulate a ^^gnlflcant discrepancy be tv/cen cognitive potential 
and actual performance. The discrepancy concept Is, predictably, challenged 
by those who argue there Is no valid or appropriate way to assess cognitive 
potential. Strongest support comes from those who vould clearly distinguish 
learning disabilities from nental retardation. 

A third difference among definitions centers on ^tlologfcal exclusions. 
Many argue that learning disabilities may not j)e doused primarily by mental 
retardation or sensory deficits. Some ^Iso exclude those children whose/ 1 earning 
problems are;judged due to severe emotional problems, cultural differences, afid 
Inadequate Ins^tructlon. Congress currently us^s"^ the definition formulated by 
the National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children (1963): 

Children with special learning dlsabl 1 1 ties exhibit a disorder * 
/In one or more of the basic psychological processes Involved' ^ 
In understanding or In using spoken or written language. These 
May be manifested In disorders of I Is^nlng^. thinking, talking, 
reading, %#rltlao^ spelling, or arithmetic. They Include con- | 
tf It Ions which have been referred to as i^rceptual handl^ps, 
brain Injury, minimal brain dvsfunctlon, dyslexia, developmental 
aphasia, etc. They do not Include learning problems which are 
due primarily to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, to. mental 
retardation, emotional disturbance or to environmental deprl* 
y«tlon. (p. 4) * . « 

A cenmlttee of the Assoclotlon for Children with Learning Olsabllltles 
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recently recommended amending this deffhitlcn to Include children with specific 

learning dfscibllltlcs who also have scnsoryt motor^. Intel Icctuat , or cTOtlonal - 

problcfns or v/ho arc environmentally disadvantaged (Kirk, 197^). 

♦ 

Another dispute Is over whether learning disability necessarily Imolics a 

deficiency In acadcntc performan^t^ Few tJeftnltions specifically state that 
V 

It does; yet It Is hard to Imagine many children are or should be regarded as 
learning disabhed when school performance Is satisfactory. 

Professionals remain unable to agree on a dcfinltiont but in practice the 
overwhelming majority of children labelled learning disabled arc having diffi- 
culty In reading beyond \vhat would be predicted by experienced teachers taklrt^ 
Into account such factors as apparent InteJ 1 1gcnce, horrc background, and so on. 
Nany:.dlso have writing and spelling problems; some arc perceived as hyperactive; 
some dS poorly coordinated; some as having receptive and/or expresstve diffijcult* 
with spoken language; a few show finger agnosia, etc. The list of possible 
'accompanying difficulties is nearly endless. Arguably a few children who have 
learned to read with no more than tlic usual difficulty may luivc been labelled * 
learnlKg disabled* If so, they^are not within the scope of the present discus- 
aion, as It Is clear that teaching them to read Is not different from teaching 
any other children. 

Learning irisnbllltles versus Remedial Reading * 

The question of how, If at all, children with learning disabilities differ 
froM those with reading disabilities Is currently being debated (Artley, 1575; 
Chall, Mote 2; Lender, 1975). A disinterested observer might be moved to consldc 
the concept of territorial Imperative. Dl fferences are cited and disputed as 
to teacher training, temlnolooy, views on etiology, and focus of remediation. 
As yet, the cr^ssroom teacher has few, If any, guMellnes as to"* whether Jonle, 
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Struggling Inordinately with learning to read, should be sent to the learning 
disability or remedial reading teacher, (in fact, evidence Is far from clear 
that cither can be counted upon to teach Janic t^ read, but that Is not the 
Issue.) Whatever differences roy or mcy not exist between the ph+Wsophy and 
practices of the two disciplines It seems clear that both arc conccrn^td with the 
same chlldrer> those children who are failing to learn, reading as 
as It seems they should. The label I earn leg disabled" would not. In all 
circles, be as readily applied to the children with very mild reading problems 



as would "rcmedla!" or "corrective reader.** With this one minor exception the 
terqris learning disabled ^nd reading disabled apply to the same children and are 
SO used here. 

'One further preliminary observation Is vital. As Indicted earlier, many ^ 
Mould exclude from the category of learning disabled those children w^o have not 
had adequate reading Instruction. The assumption of adequate Instruction Is 
probably false when It is made regarding conventional whole'word, meanlng^emphash 
Instruction (OttOj^I^2; Samuels. . 1^70). The Inadequacy of mgch current reading 
Instruction Is becoming ta cleaA^th^t fewer and fewer arr heard to claim It Is 
but an Illusion caused by ccmpjil^ry attendance or television or the breakdown 
of the family. A growliig nuirber of educators ^d special educators now hold 
that a child's failure to Icarn to read Is per sc clear and convincing evidence 
that the rnstruction w^s Inadequate (e.g. , Cohcn^"^3; tngelmann, lS69b, 1967b). 
A related position. Is. that^^even If. at some level i|f_r^Ittyt there might be 
different or additional etiological factors, the educator Is nonetheless profes* 
Slonally bound to conceptualize the problem as an lastructlonal one since only 
Instructlondt variables are under educators' control (e.g., Batemon, 1$73» 
Otto, 1972). 

8 
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Once it has been determined v^^o the child Is v/ho Is -having difficulty. 

learning to read the next step Is to diagnose the probleiD and plan Interven- ^ 

tldh. Three approaches havo^ccn token to the dt agnpstjc-rencdlal process 

* 

(Batcman^ IS67 b) and each Is discussed briefly ^n the following sections: 

etiological Aonroach ^ 
The only sure way to prevcntN^ child from learning to read Is to preclude 
all opportunity to make the appropriate associations between written letters 
and the sounds they represent. Therefore the only certain cau^c of reading 
failure Is the absence of Incidental or systematic Instruction. For. every 
other alleged CcTi^e of reading disability children can "b^ found v/ho put the lie . 
to the theory. Some brain Injured children read, as do children v/i th mainu- 

# 

tritlon, disinterested parents, abnormal EEGs, Inadequate lateralization, po6r 
vlslo^ chrotosomal abberatlons, older sisters who achieve well In school, ^ - 
speech defects, finger agnosia, undescended testicles, hyperactivity, left- 
handedness, thyroid deflcLcnces, double hair sv/orls, lov/ IQs, unresolved 
oedtpal conflicts. Jagged ITPA profiles, and every other alleged etiological 
factor. In light of thl^, those who use the term "correlates'* are on safer ground 
than those who search for "causes." Out perhaps nelthcf t$ on the mos,t direct 
route to solving the educational problem (which Is not to say there aren't other 
problems also well worth addressing). In one of the most powerful explications 
of educators'* treatment of cuascs of school failure Engelnonn (1969b) describes 
how we have sought general rather than specific causes and have failed to 
concentrate on asking what precisely Is It about reading the child has not 
been taught. Some formulatlons^of alleged causes of reading failure have edu- 
cational Implications; others do not. Perhaps sott^ that do not, at the present 
time, will In years to come. We>do not here dispute the "truth" of any alleged 
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causes; wc do urg'e that edgc^itors and program developers examine the utility, 
for their purpo'icG, , of etiological formulations. . . ^ • 

A few etiological theories purportedly do lead to teaching strategies. 
Delacato (1966?, e.gi, Includes activities designed to establish hemispheric 
dominance In his program itA teaching reading.. Other theories do not purport 
to havcf s\iCh Implications. No one argues, e.g., that correlational data on 
fmtly Income and reading achievement should prompt reading teachers to give 
dollars to parents of children In the lowest reading group^ A large number 
of alleged etiologies arguably suggest treatment designed to make children 
wore amenable to Instruction, e.g., correcting visual refractive errors, pre- 
scribing rlta1tn» or using broad spectrum lighting to replace narrow spectrum 
artificial light. But none of these 'replaces^<iading Instruction. Numerous 
reviews of the etiology of reading disorders are available (e.g., Bannatync, 
1966; Blom e Jones, 1971; Westman, Arthur, eSfheldler, 1965). 

The relevance-to-teachlng position on etiology, espoused here. Is treated 
at greater length by Bateman (I973)t Cohen (1973)» Engelmann (1969b, 1967a) and 
Otto (1972). They, and others, assert that the etiological classifications 
«ost useful to educators are those which specify precisely v^at the child needs 
to be taught about reading, e.g., short vov/el sounds, left to right decoding or 
iound blending."*^ Opponents object that merely knowing a child responds to b^ by 
saying /d/ (and vice versa) abobt half the time Is not sufficient diagnostic In* 
formation when some children nay do so "because" of brain Injury, others "be- 
cause" of Inadequate binocular fusion, others "because'* of poor motivation, etc. 
' This objection is premised on the belief that letter discrimination (or phonem* 
grapheme correspondence) can or should be taught differently to children who, 
for different reasonst have not yet learned It. It Is this contention that * 
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forms the basis of the posit I/an that teaching reading to IcarnJng disabled * 
children Is different fron teaching reading to other children^ And It Is this 
position which Is crlt^-colly examined In the remainder of this'dlscusslon. 
The source of severe rending disability, excluding original etiological possi- 
bilities, pay be viewed as Inhering In the child. In the Instruction, or In a 
mismatch bctv/een child and Instruction. Each of these conceptualizations and 
the Instructional techniques deriving from then will be examined and evaluated. 
The Diagnostic-Remedial Aooro;ich 
Several process inodels, clearly diagnostic-remedial In nature^ ar6 presented. 
-Ross* (1976) learning model, also discussed. Is perhaps a hybrid of diagnostic-re- 
medial .and task-analytic models. 
Process Models 

The view that th^^chlld has correlated deficiencies v/hlch must be remedi- 
ated has been the maj^Ity position wifhin the field of learning disabilities 
as It ha> existed and MveVcped over thci past twenty or thirty years. This 
conceptual I zLt I on has been known as the dlagnosttc-remsdlal approach (Bateman,^ 

1567b), prescriptive-teaching (Peter, I965), ability and process training 

« • * 

(Yesseldylee 6" Salvia, 197^) psychometric phrenology (Kann, 1971), and even 
task analysis (Johnson, 1967). Typically the chl Id's cognitive, perceptual,^- 
sensory-motor and other processes are assessed by a variety of psycho-educational 
Instruments and patterns of strong and- weak functioning ascertained. Often an 
effort Is made to determine which among the deficits observed is "primary." 
The observed deficits on psycho-educational Instrumenrs are said to be merely 
correlated wtth^the academic deficiency a>t4^causal Ity Is spcclflcatfy disavowed 
(KIrkt I972)e It Is however. Interesting to note that^ ncvct thclcss, remediation 
It planned to overcome or ctrcctfiiyerit the correlated deficit with the Implicit, 

L u 
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If not cxpllcttt hope that so doing v/M 1 cither allcvtote the acodemic problcn 
or lay a foundation for so doing. This procedure suggests the belief may still 
be closer to causality than to mere correlation. • 

Visual Pero^ptUt^l, vIsutI, and vlsuTt-rotor^pcrcoptual tr.iinfnn t loptc^ 
within learning dtsuDilitlcs have been as extensively .researched as has the 
F-roitlg visual perception training program. Comprehensive revicv/s of the re- 
search (e.g., Robinson, 1972a; UlcdcrhoJt and Hammlll, 1971) reveal, that the 

. i • ^ ^ 

Frosttg training p^gran does tend to Ificrease scores on the Fro^tlg Develop- 
mental Tests of Visual Perception, sometimes Increases reading readiness scores, 

and does not Improve reading. Illustrative studies finding no relationship 

/ 

between visual *perceptua I training and reading are thosQ by Anderson (1972) 
and Jacobs (1968), Lsrrseh and HammllPs (1975) nost recent revfew concludes. 
research docs not support a necessary relat lor.shlp betv/een reading and visual-^^ 
rotor Integratlon^^spatlal relationst visual memory, or visual d I scr Imlnat lorf, 
as measured by current Instruments. One perceptual test conmonTy used which * 
appears to differentiate reading or learning disabled children from normal 
readers Is the Bender Gestalt (see e.g., Keogh, 1965; Larsen, Rogers t So^/ell, 
1976) but that statistical differentiation holds only for groups of children 
and Is of dubious predictive or educational value, ttoppltz (1975) found the 
Bender distinguished control children from learning disabled children, but 
d.Id not differentiate i)etwc-*n those learning disabled children who did and 
did not have reading problems. 

A few young children do have difficulty learning to name (or give the sound 
for) letters of the alphabet. Undoubtedly this fact contributes to the popularity 
of the view that visual dl scrlnil nation or perceptual train I/\(} must be needed. 
put thr.se same children ^an visually identify hundreds of lOther objects or events 
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and as Rozin, Porltsky. and Stotsky VS7\) and Hnrrlg,in (W) have dcnonstrotcd 
even young children with severe reading problcn.s can learn as many as 30 Chinese 
Characters In a few hours. This task clearly requires as much or rrwre visual 
discrlmlnaeion or perception than learning English letter young children 

can usually perceive and discrlnlnate letters (Calfee, Chap ...n. £ Venczky, 1972). 
so the source of difficulty In noning (or sounding) nust be sought elsewhere. 

Krippner (1973) and Keogh (197'0, In two eminently re::dable reviews, have 
examined the controversy surrounding optomctr i c* visua 1 and visual-perceptual 
training. Both conclude the controversy is unresolved and will continue a^ least 
VntM better research Is available. As to the relationship between visual- 
perceptual ability and reading, Keogh astutely observes that good visual-per- 
ceptual ability may be an outcome of good reading - "that Is, as a child learns 
to read, he develops adequate visual perceptual organization, he masters 
scanning In a horizontal left-right direction. . . (p. 22?). 

ICephart's (i960) motor-perceptual remediation was evaluated In a review of 
more than 30 studies by Kleslus (1972), who found that of li studies meeting 
his criteria for acceptability more than half did not favor Kcphart's procedures. 

Haflnlll, Goodman and V/iederholt (197'») reviewed 76 studies of the Frostig and 
Kephart programs and concluded that visual and notor perceptual training programs, 
have not demonstrated an effect on academic achievement and that wc must question/' 
the assumption that perceptual -motor Inadequacy causes reading problems. It 
should be noted that the Froulg and Kephart programs do not utilize verbal 
symbols. Oelacato's (I966) training method utilizes motor activities such as 
creeping and patterning to develop hemispheric dominance and thus I. prove reading 
•blllty. Independent studies by Anderson (Note 3). Robblns (I966), .nd O'Oonncll 
(1965) failed to find clear support for the still controversial techniques. 
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Balow (1971) reports that after numerous searches of the literature he found 
no scientifically acceptoblc data which detronst rated special effectiveness for 
any of the physical t motor, or perceptual programs used In the prevention or 
correction of reading or ather learning disabilities. 

Auditory Pcrcept<ial trninlnn ^ Sabatino (1973) has extensively reviewed the 
development and a^cssmcnt of auditory perception and Intervention efforts, 
noting that In comparison to visual perception, relatively little Information 
Is available. Ke concludes that research has established a correlational 
relationship betv/ecn reading failure and auditory functioning and observes 
there Is general disagreement as to v/hcther audlt<jry perceptual functioning (c.g 
Johnson t Myklebust, 1967) or by weaknesses (e.g., Silver £ Hagln, 1967b) or 
Is ever Indicated at all (Mann, 1970). No studies \vere reported which clearly 
demonstrated auditory perceptual training has a direct effect on reading 
achievement. Haimlll and Larsen's (197^) review found little support in the 
research literature for the assertions that auditory discrlmi nat Ion, auditory 
memory^ sound blending, or auditory-vlsuaJ Integration as measured are essential 
to reading. Since three or four year olds can accurately repeat words and 
patterns of sounds, and even Infants can differentiate similar syllables (Elmas, 
Siqueland; Jusczyk, 6 VIgorlto, 1971) we must agree with Rozin and Gleltman's 
(In press) conclusion that pre-l Iterate children have adequate auditory percep- 
tual development for acquiring reading skills and that except In very rare cases 
auditory perceptual training Is not Important to teaching reading except as 
teaching reading per se Is a form of such training. 

Atid I to ry- V I s u 1 1 I n t co ra 1 1 on^ Deficient Integration In the sensory systems 
was proposed by Birch (1962) as causing or related to reading disability and 1^ 
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been supported by research {e.g., Bfrch e Belmont, I966; Lovcll C Gorton, 
1968; Zurff C Corson, 1970). However, an arguably better view Is that the 
revealed auditory-visual matching deffclcncles are due to verbal la bel Inn prob- 
Icms rather than to cross-nodcl transfer problems (Blank f, Bridgcr, 19^6; Blonk, 
Welder, t Bridger, J568; HcGrady C Olson, 1970? Stcgcr, Vellutino, G Hcshoulam, 
1972; Vellutino, Stcgcr, £ Kandcl, 1972; contra Dradcr. 1975), Direct teaching 
.of grapheme-phoneme correspondence Is one visuaNaud itory Integrative activity 
clearly supportable at the fwesent time since it Is £eir^ S£ part of the reading 
act. 

Psychollnfiuistic tralninn . The Illinois Test of Psychol ingulstic Abi li tics 
(ITPA) has been extensively used to diagnose and plan remediation for children 
with reading problems. Apart fron posslble*wcaknes?es In the theoretical 
underpinnings of this process approach, severe criticism has been directed at 
the, test's reliability, validity and factorial structure (e.g., Ysscldyke C 
Salvia, 197^; Ysscldyke, 1973; but see Newcomer, Hare, Hammlll, t HcGettlgan, 
1975) and It has been suggested that remedial activities may not be Justified ^ 
(Hammm t Larsen, I97'«; Harris, 1976). Carroll (1972) suggests that there may 
not be a prctern of scores on the ITPA characteristic of poor readers. How- 
ever, a review .of early evidence on the I96I experimental ITPA (Batcman, I965) 
showed that poor readers were consistently low In auditory and/or visual se- 
<|ucnttal memory. Both of these tests are at the non-meaningful, autonatlc- 
sequential level of language usage. Poor readers were signl f Iccintly superior 
to good readers In visual decoding at the semantic or representational level 
of language usage (Kas$, I966). These findings suggest, consistent with Rozin 
•nd CleltmanS (In press) analysis, that poor readers have difficulty with ac- 
cessing surface and not with accessing meaning. 

15 
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Sunin«iry, Ability or process training has ccn^2 under severe and grov/Ing 
criticism, Oannatync (1975) has, hov/cvcr, expressed Important cautions In un- 
critically accepting the negative revie\/^ and conclusions as to possible re- 
lationships betv/ccn these abilities and academic achievement. 

Ysscldyke and SalvL^ (197A) have contrasted ablll^^y training to task-an- 
alytically derived skills training (discussion Infra) and fault the former for 
(a) using h^othctlcal constructs which go beyond observed behaviors and in- 
ferring th^y are causes of the cbscrved di f fcrer^'cs; (b) hypothesizing that pro- 
cesses or abilities arc essential prerequisites to skills achievement when data 
(e.g., Abt Associates, 1976; Bijou, 1970; Cohen, 19^9; Haring S Batcnan, in , 
press) show that the skills can be waught^^dlrcctly and when only correlational 
(pDt causal) data suggest a relationship between process and skill (c) using 
dlfgnostlc test Instruments of questionable rcllabl 1 1 ty and validity and (d) 
assuming aptitude treatment Interactions which have not been shown to exists 
Vcllutlno (flotcM has levelled essentially similar criticism specifically at 
the reading disability field .-^nd concludes: (a) There Is little support for the 
theory (or Its derivative practices) which vlcv/s reading disability as caused 
by vlsual-Sf;atla1 confusion stemming from neurological disorders; (b) Findings 
supporting the deficient sensory. Integration hypothesis are equivocal at best; 
fc) Much more support Is available for the hypothesis that reading disability 
Is associated with verbal learning deficiencies. He contends that even io, re- 
medial activity In verbal skills should be directed toward sped fic aspects of 
the reading act ltself« 

At least two essential premises In the diagnostic-remedial approach 
remain unsupported: (a) The assumed deficiencies In psychological processes 
can be Reliably and validly assessed; (b) Remediation of thqse processes wll 
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result. In Improved academic performance. And yet, programs based squarely on 
these prerrtlse^ continue to flourish and to dominate the rield among practi* 
t loners • >)Ot among academicians and researchers. Harris (1976) suggests this 
Is the situation bccuasc research has not had sufficient Impact to overcome the 
three .forces he sec? as controH^g the "bartdwagon/' ci.^ "pcndelum'* and the 
Zeitgeist effect^. Ultimately, the tide will be turned by the ready avaihibilty 
of more successful approaclies. Some arc already here. 
Attention Deficits 

Two recent texts (Hallahan S Kauff man, I976; Ross, 1976) may signal the 
beginning of a more date*based approach to teaching learning disabled children. 
Both reflect movement av/ay from the questionable premises and Instrurcntat ion 
of the dlagnostlc^remedlal approach, and both highlight the provable role of 
attention deficits In the academic dlfflcui^Ies of the learning disabled child. 
Ross however distinguishes attention deficits from hyperactivity and distract I- 
bllfty whlle^ Hallahan and Kauffnan do not. (See He wet t. 197^, for related 

ViCMS.) 

The prominent rol« of attention' In perceptual and cognitive development 
has been recognized and studied by many (e.g., Bandura, I969; Gibson. 1969; 
Zeaman C House. 1963). ars has Its role In. the acquisition of reading skills 
(e.g.. Staats. 1968a. b; Staats, Brewer, e Gross. 1970). Ross (1976) and 
Hallahan and Kauffman (1976) specifically apply such theoretical and research 
contributions on attention and reading to the learning disabled child. 

Ross. Ross* (1976) review and analysts of research on learning and lenrn- 
Ifif dl^bl-IItles led him to concluc'e that learning' disabled children ^vc a 
.davalemental delay In sustaining selective attention. This conclusion Is not 
Inconsistent with observations of others (e.g., Senf. 1972; Chnlfant t, 
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Ftathousc, 1071): but never has It been rxirc systcnntlcnlly and carefully 
dcrlvcj and appllcrf to tcachioG learning disabled chlidren. Whllca dcvelop- 
nental delay In selective attention Is, conceptually, a deficit within the 
child, Ross' formulation has been derived from a task analysis of learning and 
Is applied to a s impl If lc<Hnierarchy of reading skills (selective attention — > 
sequential scanning —> -discrimination —^decoding --^comprehension) In an 
effort to extract instructional Implications for teaching reading, ^oss holds 
Chat the capacity to inhibit stimuli Irrelevant to the task at hand and to 
selectively focus attention on relevant stimuli develops through Interactions 
of •aturation and learning and that many learning disabled children (enough to 
Justify so defying learning disabilities) suffer a delay in its development. 
He argues convincingly that frequently reported dlstractlbiilt/, hyperactivity, 
end perceptual -motor* Integration defects may be but aspects of the -selective 
•CCcntlon pr'oblem. Several techniques for direct teaching of selective attention 
In reading are prcsei<ted. One tactic Is to exaggerate the differences between 
StInull to be discriminated, making the critical patterris more obvious. Hyman 
•nd Cohen (1375) have Independently shotvn the effectiveness of fading the vertical 
line on ^ and d to successfully achieve that result. The OlSTAR reading program 
^Cngelmann 6 Bruner, I97'0 uti 1 izes different type styles for b^ and 6 for the 
same purpose. (Sec also Caron, 19^8; Koenlgsbery, 1973.) The evidence Is 
clear that most so-called reversal problems can be prevented by careful teaching 
and prograpning, a fact further supporting the contention that learning disabled 
children do not suffer from visual perceptual problems. Several reading methods 
coemonty recomnendcd for learning disabled children utilize a sensory-motor 
, conponent (e.g., Fernald, lO^iJ; Cllllnghaw t Stillman. 1966). RosJ suggests ^ 
tfm tensorynotor element werely serve to focus attention on the all-l»portnat 
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shape of the letter heing taught^ and per se aJd anything else. Clear 
empirical evidence supporting the efficacy of sensory-motor rcndlf>(i^ techniques 
with learning disabled children is scant, but clinical testlmo/iy and case 
studies attest to their continuing popularity and perceived utility. Another 
technique Ross recornmcnds Is presenting the relevant stimulus dimension In a 
variety of forms. Size, color, brightness, and tpx^ure of letters can all be 
varied while the critical features of shape and position In soace remain constant. 
SucK variations also capitalize on the fact that novelty, to a point, enhances 
aUeittlon. 

Ross also urges that children who have foiled in reading and to v/hom letters 
and words liave become aversive may also need systematic extrinsic relnforcer.ent ^ 
to once again attend to the appropriate stimuli. (Sec, e.g. , Engelrnann, Becker, 
tarntne, Meyers, fcclcer, S Johnson, 1975; Hclman, Fischer t Ross, 1973; Staats t 
BuCCerftetd, 1965). 

• White Ross thoroughly discusses learning disabilities and the teaching of 
Other aspects of reading (sequential scanning, etc.) his unique emphasis is 
on selective attention. H^^shares the views, discussed elsewhere, that cyj^n 
yornig children can be taught ..o consistently decode In a left*right diction 
andXbelleves^that neither discrimination nor pat red-associate Uarning deficits 
hav^ been shown to be causally related to reading disorders. He suggests 
selecHve attention deficits could underlie both. 

Mallahan «inrf Kauffman. Ilallahan and Kauffman (I97C) stop short of holding 
that attention deficits are so central as to be a proper part of the definition 
of learning disabilities; but they do find the ev^deiKe clearly supports the 
Mistence of selective attention deficits In many learning disabled children 
Csaa Hattahan^ Kauffman, C Batt^ t9>}; Hattahan. t975» and a review by Tarver 
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They do not find research supports the frequently advoco 
reduction of cnvlronfrcntal stimuli as an aid to acoJculc achlevemcrvrf They do 
however, recor.ir.end the use of colar .cues to draw attention to the critical 
features csscntio) to better dl scr Ininat tons and the use of verbal rehearsal 
and specific Instruc Ions as to what should be attended to. The najorlty of 
their recof^endat loi^s fall under the rubric of applied behavioral analysls» to 
be discussed Infra. 

Task Analysis 

In Introducing applied behavior ait^iYSIs Hallahan and Kauffnan (1976) 

describe It as even more oriented than are diagnost ic*rencdlal approaches to 

"the specification and analysis of molecular units of behavior that are 

Important for learning In school. Those wlio espouse a behavior nodsfication 

approach are among the strongest propon%(jU^f behavioral assessment or anaty? 

Interested in the teaching of specific skills to children with specific learning 

J problems, the advocates of behavior modification or applied behavior analysis 

seek to Improve specific behaviors and to determine precisely the teaching 

procedures that are responsible for the Improvement" (p. 57). They further 

observe that applied behavior analysis Is particularly useful with learning 
disabled (and emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded) children because It 

•flows precise measurement. Is based on empirical data from the child's ovm 

performance, suggests specific remedial methods, facilitates Individualization 

of Instruction, and provides continuous evaluation of teaching procedures. 

Applied behavior analysis docs not prescribe what specific skills are to 

•s 

I 

boitaught. but can determine the efficiency of any set of skills In reaching 

objective. The term task analysis 'ts used here to^an the process of ^ 
4et«rmlnlnq what specific subsktlls must be taught. While there Is no necessary 
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Impllcotlon thot c<iucators who use task analysis will also use applied beh^vlora 
analysis, the n«ijorlty do. Applied behavioral analysis Is outside. the scope of 
this discussldn except to note las will be discussed later) that It^^rnlng dfs* 
abted children suffer cnore thon most v/hcn It Is nbt employed In teacfljjl^* 

Careful analysis of the act of rending Itself, beyond description of pos- 
sible errors children naket has not previously been of major concern to the tr^** 
ilttonallst view of reading and learning disabilities. It is as If the basic 
assunptlon that children who read poorly must themselves be deficient has 
precluded serious consideration of the possibility that In reality the reading 
Instruction was Inadequate. The fact that the majority (a decreasing one In 
recent years) of children have learned to read iias apparently been accepted as 
satisfactory evidence the teaching was appropriate to the nature of the task'. 
Engelmann (l367b) has aptly observed that If a child \eort\s to read the program 
Is credited^ but If she falls the chlld.Js faulted. 

Many factors h^ve had a part in the emergence of reading and learning 
disability specialists* Interest In an analysis of the reading task. In the 
field of reading Itself there has been the growing aMreness that children have 
beerr^adlng less and less well In recent decades (Hatthewst 1966; Lerner^ 1976) 

i 

end that the method of teaching does Indeed make a differnece. Ho longer 
does the fact of wide Intra-program differences obscuret the fact of Important 
Inter^program differences* The recent reversal of the pendelum In the '*mctltods 
battle*' between phonics and the whole-%ord approaches was Initially triggered, 
%om believe^ by the public outcry In 1955 over F1c$cli*s Why Johnny Can't Read. 
ChalPs Icarnlnn to ^ead; Th^ Great Debate (196?) forced even educators to 
ediitt the controversy Mas real* ' Hore recentl^^ discrepancies hav^ been notc.d 
betMen the actual data from the U«S« Office of Education Primary Reading 
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Studies (Cond an<f Dykstra, \0^^7)t eg,, the stellar performance of the Llpptncl 
phonlc-1 Ingulstic program (Oykstra, versus the widely publicized Impression 

that inethod was not found to he an Irrportont varloblc. Host recently, and yet 
to have Its major nr.poct, Is the national evaluation of roject Fcl lov/-Through 
In which one task-analytically derived reading program (DISTAR) v/as so success- 
ful that poverty, high-risk, bilingual (or as some prefer,, "scml-l Ingual") and 
otherwise usually very low-achieving populations taught by OlSTAR read at 
iildd1e*class grade-level norns by the end of third grade (Abt Associates, 1976)* 
The Rlght-to-Read program may evidence recognition that niethod docs make a 
difference and that the more successful methods should be implemented. As yet 
only lawsuits at the small claims court level (Otchl, 1975) have been successfully 
%iaged against schools for falling to teach children to read, but the day m^ come 
very soon when higher courts will entertain such cases (Stewart, 1971 )• The 
success of such cases %it11 depend upon many factors, but proof that methods 
other than those used might have succeeded v/lll be iirportnat (Abel, Bate* 
mn, 1975; Saretsky, 1973). 

Other factors moving the learning dtsabtltttes field toward an analysts of 
reading and teaching methods so derived include the rapid development and 
acceptance of behavioral technology In Imoroving Instruction and, not unrelatedf 
the Current demand that schools become more accountable as to communicating 
their objectives and their actual accorrpl I shments In teaching basic skills. 

Oella*Plana and Endo(1973) have revleva;d three major approaches to the 

« 

analysts of reading processes**the conceptual (e.g., Hlvely, 19^6), the empirical 
(e.g.. Holmes, 1970) and the experimental (e.g., Gibson, 1*97^). Treatment of 
these contributions and many others that ^.ould be Included Is outside the^ 
present discussion. We shall briefly examine severjil analyses, of the beginning 
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reading process v/h,icli tire consistent v/Ith outcome datn on reading program^, and 

which highlight points of particular relevance for teaching rending to children 

v/ho, vyithout superb teaching are likely to encounter undue difficulty in learning 

to read. Then, after a brief exnmlnation of apt Itudc-trcatncnt Interaction^ wc 

» 

shall attempt to synthesize a position, with specific inst/uctional suggestions 
as to how read^ng s^lOu]d^bc taught to learning disabled children. 
Analyses of Bcn4nninn Rcoding 

Vcnczky, Vcnczky (iJote 1) ha^ defined prcreadlng skills. These skills arc 
of particular inportance to the learning disabled because these children are often 
Initially identified as lacking readiness, I.e., they have not yet been 
effectively taught these very skills, lie describes the procedure: ''...^c 
arrive at prereading skills by identifying a complete set of initial reading 
tasks (object Ives) and then defining all of the prerequisite skills for this 
set of tasks. Then, for a given population of pre*readcrs, those skills which 
alt or almost alt mer.bers of the population have mastered are eliminated'* (p«5)* 
The definition of tubskilts f& accomplished by logical analysis of the reading^ 
task and by their des^onstratcd effect on later reading achievement. 

His analysis of sight-wa(^d recognition skills revealed three subskllls: 
(a) visual discrimination of letter strings, which in turn requires letter 
recognition (In which the only problerMs orientation), attention to order of 
letters, and attention to the entire work; (b) assoclatlbn and retention of 
.labels for the leMer strings; and (c) retrieval and articulation of labels "^^^ 
when shown the stflngs. His analysis of decoding revealed five subskllls: 
(af letter differentiation; (b) association of sound and letter; (c) blending 
jj^ounds; (d) Identification of a sound within a work; and (e) sound matching 
wtthlfi words. 
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These subskllls were studied tn terms of Instructlonol design atfd 
.five emerged as .he hub of the Instructional program: (a) attending to letter 
order; (b) attending to letter orientation: (c) attending to word detail; (d) 
sound matching; and (c) sound blending. 

In designing the experimental teaching program emphasfs was placed on 
focusing the learner's attention on relevant features of:the task, a strategy 
of the utmost' importance and consistent with Ross' (I976) hypothesis that 
selective attention deficits are central In learning disabilities.- 

Venerky notes that many popularly cnphaslzed skl'lls arc omitted: letter- 
name knowledge, fine-notor performance. Wsual discrlnlnatlon of objects and 
Shapes.. ocular'-motor control, et.al. Logical analysis reveals that these and 
other similar skills so commonly taught or Insisted upon as a vital part of 
reading readiness or re««dUtion are n6t part of reading (although they may bf ' 
S^rrelated with reading, as Is family Income). Improvement In them is not 
•cconpanled by Improvenent In reading and they may be demonstrated to be present 
«d sufficiently developed 'for reading long before reading Instruction Is or- 
dinari I y attempted. ^ 

Engelnann and Bruner (PJSTAR) . Enoelmann C Bruner (197^^) take an approach 
vary similar to Venczky and not surprisingly reach a similar result. 'Ve can * 
figure out tvhat skills should be taught before children are introduced to vork 
reading by analyzing a simple tvork such as mat;' (p.23. Teacher's ^.uldel . The ' ^ 
Skill, they conclude arc necessary are: (a) syrfeoL Identl f I cat Ion in which i 
the child recognizes letters and gives correct sounds (b) scflucnclnn. I.e.. 
reading the symbols \tx the correct order (c) blending in which children are 
teught a «ord can be analyzed by sounding It out and synthesized by then sayillP 
It at normal speed, (d) rhyming so that similarities amng word^ may be recognized. 
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OISTAR: teaches these four sj'.rils to nvistcry. Symbol Identification Is the key 
decoding skill and h taught dally, beginning on the first dny of the program. 
Sequencing Is taught In the first 2*. lessons, blending In the first ^.S, and 
rhyming begins on lesson 18. On lesson 37 children begin Independently decoding 
regular v/ords. Beginning with lesson 96 techniques for Identifying words ^th,- 
out sounding them out are begun. Story* reading begins on lesson UO, S 

Not all children progress at the rate of one lesson a day. TAchIng to 
mastery and not s:)endfng time on material already mastered are essential elements 
In DISTAR teadh.lng. Therefore^ those children who need more time receive It 
while pthers may skip les^sons. OISTAR Reading 1 emphasizes code-c racking but 
•Iso Includes comprehension questions, written exercises and spelling assign- 
ments. DISTAR Reading II (approximately the second year of Instruction, but 
some children begin It during first year and others not until part way through . 
second year) hai greater emphasis on cqmprehenslon ahd decoding Irregular vords, 
and teaches letter names. DISTAR Reading III focuses alrost entirely on 
comprehension-teaching children to read for new InformMlon and concepts. I.e., - 
CO read to learn. 

To say DISTAR Is promising for teaching reading to children who without It 
are at risk- as potentially poor readers Is grpssly to understate the case. 

A recent national evaluation of four year results of Project Follow-Through 
In -five communities (Abt Associates. 1976) states that the Engelrunn-Bccker 
Direct Instruction nodcl- (DISTAR) has largely achieved thrSoal of raising the 
average achievement of cconomlcariy disadvantaged children to the level of their 
•iddU-class peers. Becker and Engelmann (Mote 5) report on over 8.000 economi- ; 
cally disadvantaged children from fifteen communities (three are mostly Matlve 

• • * 

Spanish, eight Black, three While, three 
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mixed B^tick c^nd White), All non-poor chlFdrcn (opproxIr.iatclY 2,n<>0) In these 
Fo I low-Thro uqIi sites were excluded from the analyses. the end of third * 
grade the poverty children were decoding one. standard deviation above the 

V national norm gn the \/ldc Range Achlcveni'^nt Test (VAAT). On the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT) (vocabulary and reading corprehension) they v/crc just 
slightly below the national norm; however ^th is I-IAT* performance exceeded the 
average of all Fol lov/-Through sponsors by one^half a^'^^st^ndard devlat'oh and also 
exceeded that of th<*^more advantaged non-Fol lov^Through corparlslon group. In a 
fifth and sixth grade follow-up covarlancc analysis of 600 DISTAR students, 122 
comparisons v/crc made v/ith appropriate comparison subjects. Forty-tv/o comparisions 
^ were significant (p<.05. one-tall test) -and forty of those favored OlSTAR, The 

most favorable results ivere In reading. 

Beckcfi Engclmann And Thomas (1975) present data on the bclcw 80 IQ groyp^ 
of Follow-Through Chlfdren (10*72). These children gajnhd more than a year on 
.VJRAT reading for ea^h year In the program. 

Average and above^average second graders taught by OiSTAR Reading showed 
almost fifth grade reading achievement^ (x"**. 7 on S^an^ford Achievement Test 
at end of sc^nd grade), (Cngelmann and Carnlne, Hote 6)^ Second grade Follow- 
Through Children ivho were not poor read at k.S g^ade level (t.'RAT) v/hflc the 
low^lncome children read at 3«7 grade I eve I (Becker and Cngelmann, Tlote 7). 

Rozin and 51 citron. Rozin and fllcltnan (In press) .underscore the f^ct 
that even the rost comprehensive analysis of fluent adult reading cannot lead 
directly to a program for teaching beginners. Wiat must be taught to beginners 
Is the residue after el Imlnat In'^ the skills the pre-llteratc child brings to the 
tnstructlonal situation and those things that wilt be acquired developmental iy^ 
thfough ^general contact with language. They convlhclngly demonstrate from 
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research and IoqIc. as Ooes Vcnczky (Hotc 1), thai preschool children already 
possdss the visual perception, auditory perception, visual -auditory translation, 
syntactic, and scfix^ntlc skills necessary for reading. What they lack and must 
be taught 1$ the phonological basis of alphabetic orthography. Clinical experi- 
ence v;lth disabled readers and outcorro data on both Initial and remedial teaching 
are totally consistent with their analysis. They demonstrate a general psycho- 
linguistic relationship: the lower the level of the languare feature, the later 
It becomes accessible. Semantics Is easier to access than syntax and syntax Is 
easier than phonology. \/ithin phonology, syllables a^e easier than phonemes^ 
TMs principle, combined with historical perspective on the developrxint of 
written language, leads Rozfn and Gleltman to the proposition that the appro- 
priate unit for beginning reading instruction Is the syllable. The result Is 
a reading program (Rozln S Gleltman, 197^) in which four teaching stept precede 
the direct teaching of single phonemes. Those first steps teach: (a) the 
principle that meaning can be represented visually, (b) logographlc (rebus) 
representations, (c) v/ords are segmentabte and written symbols can represent 
those segments, and (d) each segment (syllable) has a unique writing and 
syllables recombine and blend to form new words. . After these steps the chil- 
dren are taught that syllai>les can be dissected Into parts and vork Is begun 
on grapheme-phoneme relationships* 

They report that children have no dl Uculty with steps (a) and (b). Low 
achievers begin to have problems first ^t step (c) (segmenting words) and then 
with the memory component at step (d). Some urban children had not reached the 
final step of phoncmcrgraphemc correspondence by the end of first grade* 
Although some upper middle class children made the syllable to phoncrnc transi- 
tion In as little as one months the experlmentol group did not surpass controls 
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oa phonemic skills at the end of the first yenr. These disappointing 

t 

results noy reflect proQrnm design \A2dkncsscs rather than an Inappropriate 
analysis of reading, 

ft t her pro^^rnirs . Another reading prpciram designed from task analysis for 
children v/ho may have or have had difficulty learning to read Is Startcr/lOl 
(0*Kccfc, 1970), "The program Is essentially the product of our task analysis 
of the process and potential problem of learn Ing to read... V.'e have delineated, 
sequenced, and Integrated hundredr of specific bbjectlves" (1971, p. 55)- The 
program consists of four-step cycles each comprised of (1) speaking and under- 
standing v/ords to be rcod In the fourth step (7* recognizing printing, pro- 
ducing the sound for one letter, both upper and lower cases (3) combining 
(blending) sounds (**) using learned letter-sounds In new viords. Given a range 
of 22 to 55 hours of Instruction, a group of 38 children who had poor school 
•chlcvemcnt and poor prognosis as to reading, averaged a seven month reading 
gain on the W^*AT. 

Glass (1971) provides a rationale. In the form of eight hypotheses, for his 
perceptual conditioning approach. (1) Decoding should be taught separately 
from "re^ding'^ \2) Meaning should be made Irrelevant to decoding Instruction 
and this can be done by teaching decoding using only v#ords whose meaning Is 
already knov/n tpnd obviously can also be done by usln^ nonsense^ (3) Decoding 
must be taught without context or picture clues so that only decoding skills 
can be utilized. Ci) Slace syllabication can be accomplished only after a 
%#ord has been decoded It shoulj not be part of decoding Instruction. (5) 
Successful decoders do not consciously use rules, so rules should not be taught. 
(6) Mord parts (letter-clusters) are the unit to which successful decoders 
respond. (7) Correct visual and auditory clustering (discrimination of appro- 
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pri.ttc units of *cttcrs nnd sounds) fs vital to decoding. (8) The correct mental 
set can be condltlorcd and cnn cause the decoder to see and respond to the 
appropriate letter-sound structures. 

From this rationale Gloss developed an Instructional nethoJology in which 
lyhole words are Individually presented and the correct mental set Is induced by 

asking "V/hat letters make J sound?'* and •H.'hat sounds do the letters 

make?** The configuration of th|P whole \/ord is never changed in any v/ay. The 
decoder Is thus perceptually conditioned to sec letter clusters which frequently 
appear tn English. Glass argues^ as do Rozin and Gleitnan (in press) » that It 
Is Just as easy to learn that three or four letters make a sound cluster as It 
Is to learn one letter makes a jsound. Glass recognizes that one cannot neccs* 
sarlly establish from the performance of fluent adult decoders that children 
should be taught to decode v/ithout rules^ but nevertheless relies on a study 
by Burton and Glass ("lote 8) in v;hich It was shown that excellent readers In 
grades tvjo through five also do not use rules. It should be noted that extra* 
polatlon from proficient decoderst even If elementary children^ to novices may 
not be Justified. 

An Interesting program to compare with Glass* Is Vail*$ Formula Phonics 
(1969) v/hlch was designed for non-readers and poor reade(;s^of all ages and 
backgrounds. Vail (1971^ says **Certalnly middle and upper income Caucasian 
f }rst*graders v/ho have good attendance patternst v/ho are not Imaturet and who 
do not present atypical learning patterns, wilt probably. t/ead) as v/ell^ 
tiught by conventional reading m^ethods^ as Q>y) Formula Phonics** (pv III). How* 
ever, ValPs Concern, like ours, fs for the rest of the children. Regular con* 
tOfiant sounds and rules and long and short vowel sounds are **programmed'* Into pu* 
ptis as pre*readtng skills, being certain that any Incorrectly learned sounds are 
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cxtlnguishcJ. Then rcquKir letter clusters (p.ils) are taught. Sounding vords 
Is carefully distinguished from reading. Once "progranmcd", students read orally* 
from material at thcfr hlqlicst level of comprehension. \/hen an unknown v«rd Is 
encountered, the teacher then teaches the use of i>nrd-a,ttack skills and phonic 
units programmed earlier by asking the class five questions (the "formula"): 
Does the vx>rd have (I) a suffix (2X^sacnt letters (3) "pals" {k) any 
letters v/hlch must change their sounds and (5) hov/ do you vjork the .remaining 
vowels? Principles of reinforcement are systematically used. Vails "pals" and 
Glass* "clusters' ere markedly similar, "programming'* and conditioning" seem 
rela^d, and total dissimilar Ijty Is seen In the treatment of rules in the tro - 
programs. Other reading teaching approaches which arc consistent with task 
•nalysls and/or applied behavioral analysis include the Monterey ^leading Progra^^ 
(Baker t Gray, 1972) which utilizes a complex behavioral analysis in monitoring 
child progress, and the \x>rk of Lovitt and Hurl hurt (I97'i) and Har ing and l!auck 
(1969). The application of known principles of learning can also be seen In 
the construction of certain reading materials such as the Remedial llcad inn Drills 
(Heggc, Kirk, t Kirk, 1936). 

Sufivnary. The programs briefly described in this section, have been system* 
ttlcolly derived from analyses of reading and/or from behavioral learning 
principles, ftone has started from the premise that learning disabled children 
MSt be taught unique skills or taught In a unique way, with the possible 
exception of ^toxln and Gleltman who use some children's observed difficulty 
In learning single phoneme -grapheme correspondence as a major part of the 
rationale for their Initial focus on syllables. Like Rozin and Gleltman, Class 
%nd Vail also use clusters of letters, both relying on observed frequency of 
the clysters ami Glass additional 'y citing the performance of young, successful 
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decoders as grounds for the larqcr unit. 

Programs such as those cited, most especially OlSTAR, Illustrate that * 
• reading flalure rate of near zero may be achieved by task-analytically derived 
programs which do not rely on Individual diagnosis of children's psychological 
strengths and weaknesses. The rcsponsibllty for teaching alJ the essential 
skills in reading Is assumed by task-analytical ly based programs and no 
necessary reliance Is placed on extra-program training (sec Cngelmann. 1967b. 
1969a). 

Not alt task-analycicaTi>^derlvcd programs nor all dcnonstrably successful 
programs were Included in this brief review. These »vere chosen to Illustrate 
task-analytic prograo derivation and to suggest that some programs are. popular 
■ythology asid . far superior to others, In derivation and In outcome data. 
The same point could have been made, as It has by many others, by reporting 
the growing body of research (e.g., Blelsmer 6 Yarborough, I965; Chall, I967; 
eurren e Hughes, I965) comparing results across programs. Fraught as the kind - 
Of research Is with practical problems. It Is nevertheless clear that intensive, 
systematic decoding programs result In better reading achievement than do other 
kinds of beginning reading programs. It Is Just possible that Intensive de- 
coding Instruction Is even more vital for potential low achievers than for 
their casy-to-teach aunterparts. as teachers have long Insisted (See Tobias. I976). 
Is the suggestion that learning disabled children benefit more than other children 
frow systenatic decoding Instruction ^Sntamount to undue reliance on aptltude- 
treatRient Interaction? Does research Justify such a suggestion? The next 
section explores aptitude-treatment Interaction and reading Instruction. 

AptJtude-TrpAtwrnt tnter.ict Ion 
T««chers have long been taught "there Is no one way to teach all children -- 
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some need one method , others need nnother.'* The often unspoken assumption Ij 
that somehow we can consistently and accurately Identify those children who 
need technique A and those who need B. Presumably the secret of this success* 
ful matching Is In some identifiabie characteristics of the children. 

In this section wc cxafi^^fnc the success to date of efforts to match ]eQrt%cr 
aptitudes, traits, or characteristics with reading method. 
Modality Instruction 

An Impressive list of authorities In learning disabilities have rcconmended 
that methods of reading Instruction should be somehow mi'itched go th-! child's 
relative modality patterns. Johnson and Hyklebust (1S67)» Wepman {\%k^ 1970 
and Lerner (1971) have a1 1' recommended teaching reading be consistent v/ith the 
child's strong modal I ty (e.g. , aud(tory learners should be taught by phonics). 
Kirk (1972) has rccohtmended direct remediation of the weakness, ^uoert (Note 
9) suggests Initial teaching to the strengths with a switch at some unspecified 
time to the weakness. Othess hayk suggested teaching to both, concentrating on 
Strengths In group situations and weaknesses In private tutoring; others advo- 
cate utilizing the strennths to Improve the weaknesses (Johnson, 19^7) and so 
on. (See delllrsch, Jansky & Langford, 1966 and Silver C Hagin, 1967> for slight 
variations.) This modal I ty^matchlng advocacy has ^een so successful that 97^ 
bel leved research supported It. Ntnetynlne percent of the teachers familiar 
tilth It agreed modality should be a major consideration In devising educational 
preparations. The model vias reported used frequently or always by 78^ of the 
teachers. [ 

Arter and Jenkins reviewed 15 reading studies to date (Oatcman, 1967; 
Ariifilnks» 1968: Oursukt 1971; Freer, Note 11; Harris* r!ote 12: Janssen, 1972; 
Nticoaier ( floodnan, 1975; Rlngler & Smith, 197); Robinson, 1972; Sabjtino 
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t Oorfman, 197'»; Sobatino, Ysscldykc, t V/oolstqn. 1973; Snlth. 1971; Tyler, 
197%; Vandcvcr t flcvUlc, 197^; Waugh, 1973), which (a) assessed modality 
strengths antl v/caknesscs, (b) designed or used Mterials that stress ^/arlous 
modalltlest and (c) attempted to dl scover modal ity-Instructlonal Interactions. 
After a careful critique of the studies, Arter and Jenkins conclude the findings 
are remarkably consistent in that .fourteen found no interactions and only one 
(Bursuk.. 1971) reported an Interaction consistent with reality rnodel predictions. 
Bursuk studied 10th grader* and measured comprehension skills v/hcrcas the other 
1*1 studies used elen«ntary age subjects and focused on decoding outcor^e r»casurcs* 
The Interaction Bursuk obtained vias due to greater Irproven-cnt in reading com- 
prehension of auditory learners when they v/ere also taught listening comprc- i ^ 
henslon. Visual learners did not show a transfer from listening comprehension 
to reading comprehension. 

Arter and Jenkins conclude, as have other reviewers (e.g., Ysscldyke, 1973; 
Vetlutino, Steger, fteyer, Harding, t Ml?cs, Note 13) that cither the modality 
podel Is Invalid or, given current limitations In educatlonaT assessment and 
programming techniques, It is merely not applicable at this tine. 
Other Interaction livestlgat Ions 

^ Traits other than relative nodal I ty patterns have been studied In relation 
to different kinds of reading Instruction. Among these are level of reading 
readiness (Stalllngs I Keepcs, 1970, vrfilch also' found a slgnlftc.int nodal tty 
Interaction and was not reviewed by Arter 6 Jenkins, Itote 10), reading achieve- 
Mnt (Sabaroff, 1963) and Int rovers ion-e^^t ravers Ion (Whitchlll I Jlpson, 1970^. 
(See Berliner £ Cahen, 1973 and Bracht, 1970 for rev|e(^ of ATI studies. In* 
clttdln9 those Just cited.) At this time few specific, definitive answers are 
available as to Interactions between traits, other than modality strength, 
ail4 beolf^nlng reading Instruction. Teaching lore. If not hard data, supports 
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the general Izntloh tint low ability children bcnefll proportionately irorc tha^^ 
do high ability children from tightly structured, systematic, reading pregrams. 

^ Reed, Rabc and Monklnen (1970) revtev/ed studies o^ teaching reading to 
b^ln-lnjured children, and found ^2 articles written during the I9^0*s ivhtch 
malt With educational and reircdial nethods for braln-danviged children. Only 
nine (covering seven Investigations) experimentally evaluated irethods; the other 
33 described or recomnrtcnded teaching procedures with no evidence of their merit. 
After analyzing the seven eirpirical studies the reviewers conclude "Above all, 
there Is no enplrlcal basis for reconmendlng certiin pedagogical procedures. 
for braln-injured children as opposed to non-braln Injured children who also 
may have a .learning disability" (p. 396)« While these studies were not designed 
as dptltude-treatment Interaction studies they Indicate- the absence of a data 
base for the ctalm that certain reading methods are better for bra In** Injured 
children. 

Models for Further Anti tude-^^reatrent Interaction (^Ti) Research 

Salomom (1972) Is doubtful ATI research can contribute very much to Improving 
Instruction because learners can be divided on Innurcra^e, uncorrected variables 
But he believes ATI research can assist In developing better explanations and 
conceptualizations as to the' nature of Instruction* He proposes three models 

/ 

"•11 of which relate directly to the problem^ lAether learning dlsablcychll- 
dr<in should be taught to read differently from other children. 

The retrcd I a I mode I . The remedial model Is based on a task^ana lytic view 
of teaching and can predict ATls only when (a) task*speclflc capabilities 
account for a large part of the variance In learning outcome, (b) tlie material 
to be taught \% sequentially ordered, and (c) all subordinate objectives on 
thtt hierarchy are to b^M earned as a result of Instruction. U assumes the 
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learners will be changed, I.e., they will be t.iught to do v/tutt they cannot yet 
do. This model vx>uld predict^ e.g.^ thot given high «ind low scorers on visual I-^ 
zatton and a task which requires attending to certain details to make spatial 
t ran vformot Ions, the high vlsu.il Izcrs viould perfbr-n better under an activation 
treatment which merely enables then to do what they already know how to do and 

T If-' 

low visual Izers would perforn better under, a modeling treatment which taught 
them the skills they lack. 

The conoensatory model. The conpensatory ^podcl does not envision the ^ 
\eartttr will be changed; rather the deficiency In the learner wilt be compen* 
sated for by the treatment. If one assumes memory is unlikely to be changed by 
a treatment t then this model vould predict that persons low in memory %^uld 
perform jbretter In a lecture treatmcfit %/1th quizzes interspersed every five 
ailnutes (to reduce the mennory requirement) whereas those high In memory %^u1d 
do beUer In a standard lecture with note taking. If the persona logical varlabi 
can be changed^ the^^bmedlal model would be preferred^ according to Salomon. 

The preferential model. The preferential model Is useful for persona* 
logical variables which represent general "mediating processes'* across a 
variety of tasks and capitalizes on style of Information processing^ type of 
iottvatlon^ etc. The persona log leal variables are not unlike those In 
CDAfHsnsatory model but the logic of the matching Is different, ^le preferential 
MHfel would predict that students hlgli on achievement motivation viould perform 
better with achievement-oriented fejedback while those high on affiliation* 
mtlvatlon would do better with affI11atlon*orlented feedback. The unsuccess* 

«oda1lty*readfng Instruction matching studies revlevicd earlier may have 
been conceptualized as efforts to employ this models altK^h arguably some 
Investigators may ^ve vle%ied their work as fitting the co^^^satory model. 
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Salomon's review of studies leads him to conclude that (n) v/hcn treat- 
ments provide the mcdinlors which low performers cannot (do not) provide for 
themselves, that treatment will depress the (^erforMance of tlK)se who do provide 
the mediators thcncelves, and. (b) vihen trcatrrcnts capitalize on strgnger 
aptitudes, the high scorers benefit nore. 
Summary and Impllcatlofis 

The faUure of modal Tty matched reading Instruction to show the expected 
aptitude-treatment Interactions need not yet prt.clude further Investigation of 
other traits In' relation to Instruction. If learning disabled children do 
suffer, as Ross (1976) suggests, from ^elective attention deficits, Salomon 
would predict they ^uld benefit, v/here other children would not, from reading 
Instruct^ns which either compensates for that deficlt^or teaches selective 
attentlonNlirectly. In the follov/Ing section we propose reading Instruction^^ 
for learning diaabled children which does just that and does so within the 
^nflnes of intensive, direct decoding instruction de/^Ived from a task-analysis 
of reading* " 'yj 

The Fourth Approach 

Much rcmaln$ unknown about the reading processes, learning disabled chll* 
drcn^ and reading programs. And yet imough Is knovin,lf only It can be tmple* 
nented, to greatly reduce If not totaPy 'eradicate the severe reading problems 
now so ranpant In American schools. What follows Is one observei'^s perspective 
as to that which Is knoi^n and bears dli'ectly on hoi-i reading should be taught to 
learning disabled children. Sono^ observations seem to be self-evident; - 
SOM *«re Inferences and extrapolations from empirical data; and some may be 
JiffC plain errors. » Taken together they say: ^' 

learning disabled children arc these who must be taught by the best read* 
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Ing methods avallable^If they nrc to succeed. So taught^ they ccin iind do leorn 
to read. Therefore, ••teaching disabi I ItMcs" Is a more precise tern than learning 
dlS'ibll It les to describe the cause of their failure v/hcn It docs occur. Mear 
failure-proof methods for teaching all children to rc.id arc already available. 
Continued failure of schools to enploy these programs Is at best negMgcnt and 
at worse rial Iclous, Implementation of the best that 1$ current I / available 
%^uld help nightlly; further refinerents In these programs v^nuld help slightly 
more* 

Beqlnnlno Reading Processe s 

the first step In beginning evading Is converting v.rittcn symbols to their 
spoken^equlvalents. This may be done, theoretically, using any unit from para*^ 
graphs to single graphemes. Conventional beginning reading prograns of the last 
forty years have used the word as the Initial unit to be converted. Both data 
and logic suggest betteip^ reading achlevenent accrues from using smaller units. 
The word approach has been defended by Inapnropr late cxtrapolat idlOrom question* 
able analyses of proficient adult reading and by claims It provides easy acciess 
to meaning In order to maintain children's Interest* (But hovi interesting are 
Dick an)K(ape's "ohs" and "looks*' and how relnforceing Is memorizing v/hole vx)rds 
versus "frguring out" new vords (Dlumenfeld, \S7^l Johnson, 1970)? Regardless 
of the merits of the whole v#ord or meaning emphasis approach for th^. majority of 
children who do seem to learn to read by "osmosis** and without Intensive, 
systematic or structural Instruction, the clear fact Is this method has been 
disastrous for learnlnq disabled children.. Systematic decoding must be the 
first step in reading and must be the direct focus of Initial Instruction for 
all learning disabled^ children. .Further, It must be recognized that decoding, 
iMft dtmprchenslon^ Is the potential pitfall for learning disabled children. 
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Task Analysis of decoding revcnls It contolns certain suhskllls: (a) 
responding to fjraphcincs or grnphenc clusters with iipproprfatc phoncircs or 
pFioncmc clusters; (b) responding lo the appropriate tefnporal sequence, derived 
from the spatl.il 6rdcr of the written symbols; (c) hiemling the phonemes or 
phoncne clust&p* Into words. Adequate sound-syo«bo1 association ^earning allows 
the loference that Its subskill of letter discrimination was performed and that > 
discrimination in turn allows the Ipfcrencc the child's attention was selectively 
and noproprlatcly focusc4 on relevant stimulus dimensions, 

TM^^ktlts arc conspicuously absent from a task analysis of decoding: 
(a) letteiNianlqg and (b) picture and/or "context" reading. 

Letter ivKnlng. Correlations between knowlcidgc of letter names (numbef 
known) at the beginning of first grade and reading level at the end of first 
grade have been reported by Bond and Dykstra (196?) to range between .51 and ^ 
.60. However, In a well designed study, Specr and Lamb (1976) have shown that 
fluency (rate) of letter naming correlated .79 to .85 with reading achievement. 
Since It Is logically evident and empirically established (Samuels, 1971) that 

* 

letter names do not £cr s£ facilitate reading, the fluency factor emerges even 
nore pertinently. Specr and Lamb predictably found no relationship between 

9 

gain scores In letter naming and reading achle^c(j|cnt. . Rate of accurate decoding 
\% probably a more Important factor In early reading prof Iclcnc^that has been 
recognized In the past (St.irlln, 1971). Unfortunately the very chlldreii for| 
whom the Initial associative learning of sound-^bol relationship Is difficult 
are the same children who obtain less practice anl whose fluency Is thus dt^ibly 

hIniJered. r ^ ' ' 

Picture and "context" reading. Pictures may be used to teach the conccfj^ 
that^symbots on paper can signal us to say something. Programs wl^ch utllUc 
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•rebus wrltlnf) do Just thnt (e.g., Rozin t Gleltmnn, \$7h; I'oodcock C Clark, 

1969). Many children do need systematic Instruction In the concept th.it speech 

» ( 
Ctin be depicted In written form. However, there Is no cleor evidence th.it the 

concept Is too difficult to teach using words ond letters. 

Only If o Icarnlnfi disabled child does not acquire the concept In spite of 
clean teaching using graphemes or words (a rnost wnUkcly event) wou^d It seem 
appropriate to. usa pictures. Since learning disabled children, by definition, 
have more than their sharq of difficulty in reading, It Is foolish to teach 
unnecessary, extra steps* 

The other lise ^^f^i ctures In beginning reading programs Is aS an aid to 
comprehension and therefore an •Mnterest-malntalner.'* The merit of this must 
be weighed against the fact that hunans seem to walk the paths of least effort. 
Pictures often enable the child to falsely appear to be decoding. Fluent, 
automatic decoding Is a prerequisite to later wholistic comprehension, (Labergc 
( Samuels, 197^) and pictures can, for some learning disabled children, signi- 
ficantly distract the child's attention and energy from the essential task of 
decoding The argument that decoding and comprehension Initially utilize 
different cognitive processes and perhaps even different areas of the brain 
can be made, but for present purposes, the need for attention tp be focusscd 
on decoding Is a sufficiently strong argument to urge that pictures not be 
employed as a comprehension aid. 4 

A related contention Is that pictures are motivating or reinforcing. This 
Is probably true and therefore they should be used after successful decoding 
to provide Informational closure and feedback (r.lbson, 1970) or whatever other 
type of reinforcement they can. At least one program (01 STAR) uses pictures 
this way. 
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this way. 

Other context clues arc often urged upon children and InevltaMy lead the 

r f 

child to adopt guessing as a decoding tactic. Proficient adult readers do form 
hypotheses and ^?icct;it Ions about v/hat the next Ideas will be - that Is not 
disputed. Out contention is tint accurate decoding skills must be acquired 
before tlvjt stage and tKit guessing strategies Interfere, for learning dls.jbled^ 
children, u\t}\ accurcLte decoding., 
Learning Disabled Children " , * 

If learning disabled children differj^'^as a group, from other children In 
%iays relevant to teaching reading, thes^differences might be described as 
need for (a) systematic aid In attending, to the relevant features (shape and % 
position) of the graphemes to be discriminated (!^oss, 1976) (b) greateif than 
usual number of repetitions of correct graphcme-phoncne association and (c) 
•ore systematic relnfortfe'ncat of new learning, (for closely related observations 
on unfamiliar learning see Engelmann, flote 14) 

A$ indicated earlier, special education efforts to find aptitude-treatment 
interactions have focused on nodal Ity aptitudes and been notably unsuccessful. 
Literature from other disciplines (e.g.^ Berliner C Cohen, 1973; Cron bach 6 
Snow, 1969) Is not as pirssimlstlc. It Is too early to dismiss the possibility 
that some teclinlques of reading Instruction arc particularly beneficial for 
soire children. Learning disabled children, as currently labelled, arc not a 
homogenous group. But to the extent cliaracter Istlcs are shared these may 

constitute appropriate persona ipgf^l variables for Interactional Investigation. 

I 

The hypotjtcslzed lower performarxe dn selective attention to graptfcmlc features 
and more trials to mnstcry are cKiractertstlcs which t^uld be changed througt^^' 

successful Interventl6n and therefore Salomon's (1972) remedial ATI model woulj^ 

***'■-* ^^^^^^ 
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be appropriate. The nodel v^uld pi..Jlct, we believe accurntcly, that treat- 
mcnts Including direct teaching of selective attention and providing numerous 
repetitions \.ould dctc the performance of those non-learning disabled children 
who aU<5dy discrlminotc symbols and need few repetitions. ATI literature seems 
principle that the further away a learner Is from mastery of an 
^orc the Icorncr benefits from structured, deductive, ruleg ap- 
proacH^ an^ conversely, the less yet to be learned, the greater the benefit 
from cgrule or Inductive or Inductive approaches (Tobias, 1576). This principle 
ts relaccd to the oft heard generalization that academically able youngsters 
can learn to read with any approach while dl f f Icul fto-teach children need a 
• "structured, phonics" program. 

It has not been dcf init Ively establ Ished that all or even tos£ learning 
disabled children have these particular deficits. A reasonable Interpretation 
of available data suggest they might. To the extent they do, ATI models should 
be employed more carefully than In the past In an effort to successfully match 
these learning characteristics with sulrable structured teaching techniques. 

Attending to relevant phonftfre features . Learning disabled children should 
be taught the rule that "letters and numbers point one way." Everything a 
child has learned about spatial orientation prior to encountering letters and 
nucibcrs has been that what something Is called Is not affected by rotation and 
that one need not therefore attend to how It Is "pointed" when naming It. It 
Is hard to know whether tc laugh or cry when "severe strcphosymbol la" In a ten- 
year old boy Is Instantly cured, by teaching' the "Polnfy Rule." It Is even 
harder to answer his somber "Why didn't any of my teachers tell me that?" 
Admittedly, and remarkably, most chJIdren figure out the Pointy Rule even 
though they do not articulate It. They are masters of Incidental learning; 
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Icarnlno disahlcrf children tire not. 

Learning dlsab!cd children need practice, yo fmistcry, In dl scr Inlnat Ing 
all letters from each other, e.g., j> from As yet unresolved, but read* 
lly determinable, Is whether children v/ho required more practice reach mas- 
tery ,nore readily by ovcrlearnlng b^ before d^ Is Introduced or by Initial con* 
frontatlon v/lth the pair. In cither case, learning Is made Initially easier 
tf ether discr Imlnabl^ features (e.g. tyj tylc) arc added to spatial or- 
ientation. Hymen and Cohen (1975) have shown that decreasing the stimulus In- 
tensity of the vertical line aids In this discrimination. In short, rcvcr- 
set problems and other letter discrimination failures can be prevented by 
good pedagogy - even If they do have their origin in ''minimal brain dys- . 
function," In the genes, or In a weak ego. 

greater repetitions to associative r.astcry . Precise data arc difficult ^^^^ 
locate, but clinical lore suggests; probably quite accurately, that some learning 
disabled children require as Mny as 1500 to 5010 correct associations of Initial 
sound-symbol correspondences before reliable retention v/Ill occur. After the 
first few symbols are learned (I.e. the correct sound response Invariably given 
to the IcUcr stimulus) the number of required repetitions drops markedly and 
ulil approximate tKit of non-learning disabled children. It Is difficult to 
determine. In ordinary teaching situations, whether ^Hc repetitions arc required 
because of difficulties In fclcctlvcly attending, discr Inlnat Ing, or associating. 
The teacher should therefor cover all bets by special care as to each posslbllty. 
Coimonly, teachers find It difficult to provide sufficient monitored oral 
response opportunities to the first symbols before more are Introduced. The 
child's conf^uslon ncunts and uncorrected errors proliferate, further compoun<^||p 
the failure cycle. Teachers must be especially alert ot the pitfalls of pro* 
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viding off-taryct practice. Circling a tlousand tiorkshcct pictures of things 
that start v/Ith /m/ provides exactly zero practice In looking at m and re- 
sponding v/lth /m/. It Is only the latter skill that Is PA^t of decoding. The 
clear Implication Is that teachers must somehow provide sufficient and appro- 



order, but less Is not teaching and Is not defensible. Letter names double the 
child's learning burden and do not contribute to reading skill. Therefore, 
they should be taught only after decoding skills arc^ Irly solid (as done In 
D I STAR}. 

The use of reinforcement s Children can be taught to read even though v;c 
have not resolved the complex and fascinating disputes between bchaviorists and 
those of other persuasions as to the nature of the acquisition of language 
skills* But some learning disabled children will not be taught to read without 
careful use of well established behavioral principles of reinforcctr.cnt. The 
complexfttes of reinforcement schedules c-ind the technicalities of differences 
betvieen negative relnforccrs and punlshers need not be mastered by all teachers. 
But we do need to recognize that mastering decoding skills Is not sufficiently 
^•Intrinsically** re\^rdlng to all children to maintain the necessary effort* Me 



mght ardently wish It were or even believe It "should'* be. Neither changes 
the fact that It 1$ not, 'leading programs should have built-in procedures for 
appropriate reinforcement and for visibility and precise monitoring of children' 
presentation of reinforcement and recording Is outside this discussion, and 
tha Interested reader will find ample assistance In a variety of sources such 
•S Burdctt and Fox (1973). Haughton (1972). Lovitt (1973). and Starlin (1971) 
for recordinq techniques and O'Leary and 0*Leary (1972) and Oecker. Engelmann. 
and ThofMS (1971) for reinforcement and funagcment techniques useful In class* 



priate repetitions and'must monitor progress very precisely. This Is a tall 
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room rc.iding instruction. 

At the present tine the stnnle obstocic to successful residing Instruction 
for Icorntng disabled children Is inodcqudte teacher training programs In the 
nation's colleges of cducatiot > Learning disabled children can learn and read- 
ing prograns adequate to teach thcmt In the hands of \;el I -trained tcacherSi are 
already available. Those v/ho v/ould improve the abysnal state of reading 
Instruction for learning disabled children have a tio-fold job first per* 
suading the education vorld It Is currently possible and then teaching that 
world the skills required to do It. The persuasion burden nay be the heavier. 
Hescarch has not been a potent aid; IKtl^atlon may be (Abel. 197^; Bateman, I97S; 

V / 

Sarctsky, 1973; S'^garman, I97*»;. 

Suwnary i 

Like other children, learning disabled children bring to schooA adequate 
auditory, visual, auditory-visual Integrative^ syntactic, and semantic skills 
to learn to read. Like other children, they do not need to learn letter ^mts 
or picture reading to decode. Like other children, they do need to be taugn^ 
the separate, or least separable skills of decoding sound -symbol corre* 
spondence, left-to-rlght sequ'^nce. and sound blending. 
• Perhaps unlike other children they need programs and teachers Vihich 
especially cnphasize selective attention to relevant graphcrre features* provide 
and require adequate repetitions of gr<ioheme^phoneme correspondences to Insure 
mastery, and systematically utilize principles of reinforcement. 

And» finally, all our children need accountable schools committed to 
teaching them to read even If th^it comlttment requires^ as It does, the 
relinquishment of handy-^dandy cop-^outs and the acceptance of demonstrably 
effective reading programs and teaching techniques. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION OF BATEMAN PRESENTATION 

0 

SHUY: When you were talking about the second of your last three points, the 
greater repetition to associative mastery, you said we needed more monitoring of 
these repetitions. Could you explain who do*;s the monitoring? Dc you mean the 
teacher monitors, or the child monitors himself, or how is that? 

BATEMAN: Both. Hell, self-monitoring at the very early stages, would be kind of 
tricky, because it»s basically an oral response, it's the same as that /m/ that 
needs to be monitored, and it is making sure that the youngster is looking at the 
stimulus, jft. The abuse that I am concerned about is the kind that occurs when 
the teacher gives a flash card with an jj to another child and says, "Have Janie 
whip through 50 repetitions." Obviously,- Janie can sit there and say /m, m, m/ 
without performing the lask at all. 

During the last couple of months, I have been working with teachers in 
developing ways to get in more and more repetitions and to monitor those 
repetitions to make sure that the child is really looking at the stimulus at the 
time and that the response is the appropriate one* He have gotten real^ive 
^second- through about sixth-grade teachers, who can comfortably get in 500 
monitored repetitions a d^. 

Thank goodness, there is reason to think that after the first few sounds 
have been really learned to' mastery—after up to, say, 5,000 repetitions—the 
curve of number required drops off very qui cWtTf' There is also reason to think 
that. Idds will quickly—by which I mean, give or take around the seventh to 
fifteenth aymbol— uat require more repetitions than do other kids. Thank 
goodness. Teachers would be going out of their trees otherwise. 
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SHUY: Could you tell me what researcn you based this on? ' 

BATEMAN: No. I said it is very flimsy. I have an impression that either 
Margaret Ravson or someone I associate with Margaret Rawson in the Orton Society 
in Nev England has some data, which , I believe, were published in the ^rton 
Societv«a Bulletin, 

Sig Engelmann has some; I can refer you to an unpublished paper of his, and 
I have some clinical data not published. I think that 5,000 is probably a top 
number. Sig says 1,500 is going to get 99*99$ of the kids. 

GOODMAN: Okay. These programs that >ou listed — Dick Venezky's, Maiac, Formula 
Phonica ■ the Glass Analyaia method, and several others** from my point of view 
seem to differ sharply in the linguistic or scientific validity of the 
information that they are based on. They range from impressionist, old-fashioned 
phonics to Dick^s, which I would describe as tightly based on linguistic 
Information. ' But you put them all together. Am I right to conclude, then, that 
it doesn't matter how scientific the phonic content is, as long as it has the 
characteristics that you describe? 

BATEMAN: I wouldn^t conclude that, but I wouldn't argue with your right to, if 
you chose. I think it probably matters a great deal. 

I didn't screen these programs on the basis of guaranteed success or even on 
the baais of more success than con'^^entional methods. I did have those kinds of 
data on Diatar , and I suspect that those kinds of datu could be obtained on all 
of the/se programs. But I will not swear to it. I 
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I chose them because either they had data going for them, or (hey purported 
to be derived from task analysis. My guess would be, if you had programs derived 
logically from task analysis, and some of them had paid much more attention 
to~whatever your term was, linguistic science— 

GOODMAN: Let's call it linguistic validity. 

« 

\ 

BATEMAN: I don*t know whether what you call linguistic validity would or would 
not relate to outcome data, but I would be willing to say that there certainly 
are SQSUi kinds of input features that would relate to outcome data. 1 Just don*t 
know whether what you mean by linguistic validity is one of them or not. 

GOODMAN: I guess the question I am asking is: if you are making the key thing 
that you use a task analysis to decide what to teach, and then you teach it, even 
if, it takes 5t^00 times, is it possible that some of the things you are teaching 
are wrong or nonproductive? 

BATEMAN: As I indicated before, I think educators have a tremendous tendency in 

r 

practice in the real world to add clutter to the teaching of Just about 
everything. 

GOODMAN: I am not talking about clutter; I am talking about things which are 
siaply based on erroneous analysis of the tasks, on not using the linguistic data 
available, for instance. I think even a cursory examination of Vail*s Formula 
Phonica shows it doesn't have a scientific basis. 

BATEMAN: I don't intend to argue that it is scientifically based. I am saying 
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that Vail purports to have derived task analysis, I am using the teroBi and! 
although I cited none of his data, I get them over my desk regularly. But I have 
not examined them carefully enough to know wnether tney even meet the criteria 
for good outcome data. I do know, however, that the fact that he makes them so 
freely available suggests that at least he believes the outcome data compare very 
favorably with those of most conventional reading^ programs. 

But if you are saying that task analysis isn't enough, and that if you have 
good t^k analytic programs, then differences within them might reasonably be 
expected toi accrue, as a result of care with input, I would certainly agree with 
that all the way. 

I think from an educator's, viewpoint, however, it is more important to focus 
on the fact that we have these programs, imperfect, unscientific as they may be, 
^ which aeem to perform better than conventional programs. Now, maybe these 
programs don't perform as well as we would like them to, but let us first get rid 
of the lousy programs that flourish and then start refining the ones that come 
close to our ideals. There is a good deal of room for improvement in every 
program I have seen. 

CHALL: Are you ^ying. Ken, that the step that takes 1,500 times to learn might 
be avoided altogether by skipping the stage in which that step occurs? 

c 

GOODHAN: I guess I am suggesting that maybe the kid is trying to tell you 
something by taking that long to learn something which is supposed to b^ 
intrinsic to the task. If there is a kid alive who can resist over 5,000 
rebearaals learning somethiog, there must be some reason why he is resisting. 
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BATEMAN: He gets those in speech. Ke g^ta more than that in speech. He gets a 
lot aore than that in speech. \ 

It seems to me that you just said that the kids are trying to tell us 
something. I agree. But 1 guess I start from the value judgment that the 
ability to determine, efficiently and rapidly, what it is that the author of the 
printed word has said is a skill worth having. I start with that premise. And I 
believe that until youngsters can accurately determine what it is that has been 
said, the quality of their interaction with what was said, their evaluation of 
it, and their responb. to it is kind of limited. So I started out tianting to 
tctach kids to be able to read anything and everything in this w^ole wide world. 

I admit that that's ^ value Judgment. I observe that in our countr>, kids' 
ability to understand what they read seems ^o have been declining from a point 
that, maybe, never was as high as it could have been, and I observed that some 
programs seemed to do a much better job of helping kids to be able to read what's 
around them. 



GOODMAN: I can't understand how it could be irrelevant to care whether the 

information in the Venezky program is more scientific or better based or 

constitutes a more defensible analysis of the task, than the Glaaa Analysia^ 
program or the jJia^ac program. 

BATEMAN: I didn't mean to aav it was irrelevant. 

QOODHAN: Then, Isn't it possible that the method could produce things which are 
actually counterproduotlve, dacaging to children? Tou are going to teach it to 
until they learn, whether it's good for them or bad for, them. Once you have 
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decided, the child has np escape. 

BATEHAN: Ken, If 1 sald^hat It was Irrelevant, 1 sispoke, I did not seaOithat. 

Also 9 ay point about Increased opportunities for monitored association to 
■astery was suggested as a mcyliflcatlon of existing prograas, In cases where kids 
require sore aodl float ions. I do not wish to convey that any of the programs 
require StOOO syabols. 

SmCER: Instelid of calling it kid disability, you are going to call it soaethlng 
else, teaching disability. What is your criterion for teaching disability? 

BATEHAN: Oh. I have never sat down and written a tight definition',^ which I 
could be sure included everything I wanted in the concept. But one of the 
l^)ortaat criteria would be that If it is deaonst^ted that when different 
instructional arrangeaents were usedt the kid in fact did learn. I would say the 
deficiency, because the youngster did learn it Wednesday, shows that whatever 
difference or deficiency was in the child on Honday, was irrelevant to 
instruction, and that by rearranging the teaching to ae iaplies that what 
happened before was unsuccessful teacjiing. 

SINGER: Okay. Now, the next question is: Bow aany trials do you run before you 
decide that you ought to change the teaching arrangement? 

BATEHAN: That depends on the evaluation systea that you are using. I will stick 
with that as the general answer and cite two different kinds of particulars. 
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If you are using criterion reference testing^ as in a program like Distar , 
then that decision is made for all kids, across all lessons. I think it's an 
average of once every 2 or 3 days, but I wouldn't swear^to that. It's at least 
twice a week. So in that sort of criterion reference, continuous mastery testing 
would go like that. On the other hand, if you were using an evaluation technique 
like precision teaching, as the people who use that technique swear their data 
show, you can make reliable decisions to change on no more than ten data points. 
Furthermore, others, Owen White, for example, have techniques for doing it at 
seven data points, and ordinarily in the rea?. world that would represent seven 
instructional days. 

I would say that you never wait more than ten days, no matter ^hat kind of 
instructional program you are using. And I would hope we would continually be 
able to make those decisions quicker and quicker and quicker. And in the real 
world of, 27.2 children, maybe, some day we could at least make such decisions 
daily for all of the kids for whom this kind of rigor is important. 

I would also add that, for B0% of the kids, it doesn't seem to matter that 
. auch how sloppy we are in our teaching. Our concern is ^th the kids who are 
going to boob out if we don't spruce up. And that's not /Nearly all of the 
childr^ « 

GLASER: Sone of your suggestions for beefing up good programs to help these 
ohildren are clear. For example, practice certainly needs to be reinforced, and 
it is often Just practice without all of those other things, or nonpractice. But 
in your concern for selective attention, what kinds of things did you have in 
ttlAd? Did you mean making the relevant features more obvious, or ar^ you 
thinking of some more internalized attention focusing? 
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BATEMAN: One of the things I wish somebody would bi^lid for teaching, 

particularly for teaching this symbol-sound correspondence, ^ould be some kind of 

r 

a little machine that, when you are teaching '^m," would make everything about it 
exbept the shape and spatial orientation vary. You could punch a button, and 
make it turn different colors. Punch another button, and it becomes all 
different sizes. I would like to have some very efficient way to vary everything 
else, so that a ^ child would get the idea. 

The kids who are in a traditional sight vocabulary kind of program develop 
the concept that "mother" is the on^that's got the torn corner, and that gets 
tbea through the first grade. I really want to prevent that. So varying size, 
shape, that's one kind of thing. There are other kinds of things. 
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STICHT: When you talked about the aptitude treatment interaction and the task 
analysis approach, you seemed to imply that a diagnostic kind of approach wasn't 
effective and that you want t^^o to task analysis; yet when you also talk about^ 
aptitude treatment, that Implies aptitude. So it seems as though you iiave- made 
some evaluation of the person. And then you have some task. Can you, then, have 
a branching program, or is all of your aptitude treatment going to be on the 
basis of practice with one program? 

I didn't quite see how you could not understand where the person is 
vis-a-vis the task you wanted him to do, and if you do underditand where he is at, 
so to speak, isn^t that diagnostic? 

BATEMAN: Okay. The modality matching form of ATI was a big chunk of sand on 
which the diagnostic remedial method rested for some years. Vhat I meant to say 
was that, in the process of rejecting the Frostig and the ITPA, some of us also 
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rejected ATI. 

My current thinking is that maybe many of us who are special eciucators, who 

walked over to the task-analytic camp, leaving ail of ATI behind us, found 

> 

nothing that looked like ATI. 

Ross and the others are suggesting maybe the kids are different in terms of 
attention. Salomon's model suggests that if you build m the very things that I 
was talking about — these excessive repetitions for kids who don't need tnem — you 
will actually get a detriment in performance; if you got that detriment, you 
would have an ATI, and I really think Salomon is right. 

^ Another thing which I didn't really get into in this presentation at all, is 
that I think the ATI literatue suggests a generalization like this: The further 
away the learner is from the objective, the mere important structure is in the 
teaching methodology, and the closer the learner is to achieving proficiency, the 
■ore one can loosen up and be inductive, or use discovery, without in any way 
lapalring performance. 

XJLASER; I want to point out that the ATI business has a historical tradition 
which doomed it to failure at the beginning and forced people into. task analysis. 
The reason for this is that aptitudes came from the psychometric tradition, Mnd 
the treatments came out of learning, and they never related much to each other. 
When people discovered that they werenH getting anywhere, they decided that, 
maybe, the thing to do was to discover what the learning task and aptitude 
performance had in coomon, so they would have cottna dimensions on which to 
relate the precuraor behavior (aptitude) and the treatment. 
V 

ROSNBIt: I would like to agree with both of you on this on the basis of some of 
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the work on the project I was involved in during the last few years. We found ^ 
that, ii determining how sensitive kids were to the phonological attributes of 
spoken language, ^how comfortably they could segment words into phonemes, would 
appeatr to suggest an instructional procedure. It appears that the closer they 
were, or the better they were at phonological segmentation, the less precise the 
instructional method for teaching reading had really to be*, and more of an 
inductive process could be brought to bear. So what it appears to be is an 
ordinal interaction, not a dis^ordinal. 

PREDERIESEN: I think there is one other reason why the ATI failed, and that had 
to do with the assessment side of it, the use of global measures of aptitude. I 
think that the notion of fitting a task to a person was correct. But it has to 
be based on a much more micro-level desdiription of a person, perhaps not in terms 
jof test scores, but in tertns of proces^ model. Also, it requires a micro 
description of the task, the task analysis. 

I say this because I made an excursion into aptitude treatment Interaction 
In my Ph.D, thesis, where I looked at a very minor .microscopic level of ability, 
at a microscopic level of performance and found very massive effects* I knowj 
^st of the research isn't done that way in the ATI tradition. It's done in a 
very global way, in terms of both tfte person and tb« taisk. 

BATEMAM: Salomon has pointed out--and I think this has great lmplications--that 
the predictions that you make as to ATI should vary, depending on whether you 
expect the learner to be changed or the instruction to compensate. This is where 
we get in the teaching disability conceptualization versus learning disability 
oonoeptualiMticn, which would require us to make different predictions as to 
le of our ATI's. I am hoping this would be another area more people would get 
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Into, in regard to tbese kids. 
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PRESENTATION BY JAMES HOLUND 

''-/■. * 

lESNICK: Tba next paper, which is by^lm Holland is entitled "The Analysis of 
Bthavior in the Reading Instruction." It is not, like last night^s analysis of 
prograas, an analysis of a couple of specific instances, but, rather, as Jta will 
eBplaiQ) a look at some general principles of instructional designs, and how they 
■Ight be applied are applied, or are not applied in the case of reading. 
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